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A  Tribute  to  the  Inventor  of  the 
“Typewriter”  for  the  Blind 
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By  Fred  Curry  West 


Editor  of  “Typing  Tips,"  House  Organ 
of  The  Miller-Bryant-Pierce  Co.,  Aurora, 
Illinois,  from  Which  This  Story  is  Re¬ 
printed  by  Special  Permission 


Mr.  Hall 


The  name  of  Frank  H.  Hall 
has  gone  down  in  Illinois 
history  as  a  symbolism  of 
marked  service  performed  for 
individual  and  state,  without 
thought  of  personal  remunera¬ 
tion — particularly  iso  far  as 
this  record  is  concerned)  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind.  Real  benefit 
to  the  really  blind  must  be,  of 
necessity,  free. 

One  of  Mr.  Hall’s  outstand¬ 
ing  gifts  to  the  blind  of  the 
W'orld  is  the  Braille  Writer  ithe 
“typewriter”  by  which  raised  words  are  “printed”  or  “type¬ 
written”  on  paper  so  that  the  blind  may  correspond  the 
same  as  folks  who  have  eyes  to  read  instead  of  only  fingers 
to  feel ).  He  invented  it.  He  refused  to  accept  royalties  on 
its  sale.  He  devised  it  so  simply  that  it  could  be  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  he  specifically  arranged 
that  the  manufacturers  should  produce  it  for  the  blind  at 
a  price  devoid  of  all  unnecessary  profits.  To  the  pupils  of 
the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  was  superin¬ 
tendent  when  the  Braille  Writer  was  invented,  he  stipulated 
that  the  machine  should  be  sold  for  ten  dollars  each — a  price 
three  dollars  less  than  it  was 
then  .sold  at  cost  generally. 

This  interesting  machine, 
pictured  herewith,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Mehnke  of  Oak  Park,  The 
machine  is  operated  by  pressing 
one  or  more  of  the  keys  (in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  piano 
playing),  each  operation  or 
pre.ssure  producing  one  letter 
of  a  word ;  or  some  contraction 
repre.senting  common  words 
and  parts  of  words,  suc'n  as 
“the,”  "or,”  “ing,”  “in.” 

IVe  Find  a  Blitid  Hostess 
Charming 

I  was  referred  to  the  Mehnke 
home  to  get  a  first-hand  im¬ 
pression  of  the  benefits  this 


Braille  Writer  could  procure  to 
a  blind  family.  Mrs.  West  and 
I  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mehnke.  They  are  both  blind 
— but  one  would  never  suspect 
it  from  the  comfort  and  modem 
elegance  in  which  they  live.  Mr. 
Mehnke  is  a  piano  tuner —  a 
piano  tuner  of  such  exceptional 
skill,  I  am  told  by  a  friend  who 
lives  in  Wilmette,  Ill.,  that 
clients  come  and  get  him  from 
cities  many  miles  distant,  to 
have  him  tune  their  pianos. 

Both  he  and  his  lovely  wife  entertained  us  as  though  they 
could  see  perfectly.  They  moved  about  their  home  without 
any  perceptible  hesitation.  Only  that  one  watched,  would 
he  observe  that  they  touched  lightly  the  corners  of  chair, 
desk,  piano,  davenport,  as  they  walked.  Mrs.  Mehnke  cooked 
the  dinner  and  put  it  on  with  her  own  hands.  Our  visit 
was  one  of  unusual  pleasure  and  inspiring  revelation  in 
every  way — absolutely  devoid  of  any  feeling  of  pity  or 
embarrassment,  so  free  and  cordial  were  they. 

After  demonstrations  on  the  Braille  Writer  by  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mehnke,  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page,  Mr.  Mehnke  opened  a 
regular  typewriter  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  make,  on  which  he  and  his 
wife  correspond  with  folks  who 
are  not  trained  to  read  Braille 
Writing.  He  informed  me 
facetiously  that  he  uses  the 
most  modern  method  of  writ¬ 
ing  —  the  TOUCH  system. 
.Also,  that  the  “visible”  writ¬ 
ing  feature  of  modern  type¬ 
writers  has  no  particular  appeal 
for  him  as  he  never  has  occasion 
to  look  at  the  writing. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  cur¬ 
tail  this  story  to  the  bare  es¬ 
sential  facts  relating  to  this 
Braille  Writer  growing  out  of 
my  brief  study  of  the  facts,  so 


The  Braille  Writer,  invented  by  Frank  H.  Hall,  the 
noted  blind  educator  and  philosopher 


Reproduction  of  actual  Braille  writing  done  on  the 
Hall  machine.  Lines  I,  2  and  3  are  the  alphabet,  the 
first  dot  of  the  first  line  indicating  “capital  letter." 
Lines  4  and  5  are  the  numerals,  1  to  10,  which  corre- 
spnod  to  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  (a  to  j) 
with  the  form  (reversed  L)  preceding  each  as  the 
symbol  of  “numeral."  The  Miller-Bryant-Pierce 
Company  is  entitled  to  have  readers  inquire  as  to 
what  the  6th  and  7th  lines  say,  in  deference  to  their 
courtesy  in  permitting  BUSINESS  EQUIPMENT 
TOPICS  to  use  this  and  the  other  illustrations. 
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nerable  weakness ;  whether  it  be  pride,  thrift,  vanity,  gul¬ 
libility,  avarice. 

3.  Tact 

The  ideal  salesman  is  one  familiar  not  only  wiA  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  salesmanship,  but  also  with  the  manner  pt  salesman¬ 
ship.  Tact  in  a  salesman  is  that  quality  wljich  dictates  to 
him  his  method  of  putting  across  to  the  bq^'er  the  material 
he  has  at  hand. 

It  is  a  favorite  approach  of  salesmen  to  bustle  into  my 
office  with  the  information  that  they  (lave  been  doing  con¬ 
siderable  work  for  such  and  such  g  competitor.  Now,  I 
offer  this  as  an  example  of  bad  judgment,  or  lack  of  tact. 
Naturally,  I  respect  the  work  of  competitors,  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  advantage  inherent  in  a  supplier  who  is  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  the  typewriter  business.  But  the  tact¬ 
ful  salesman  puts  across  these  points  in  a  subtle  and  more 
effective  manner.  Hfe  wopfd  say,  for  instance :  “Mr. 
Metzger,  an  adiitionaKadSantage  which  we  can  offer,  is 
that  for  some  years  we  have  been  doing  work  of  a  similar 
nature  to  that  required  vy  you.  We  even  had  the  offor- 
tunity  of  prefaring  this  ilUle  folder,  in  which  I  thought 
you  might  he  interested  as  being  the  work  of  a  competitive 
concern,  for  the  Blarfk  BlankXTypewriter  Company.” 

A  price  blurted  put  at  the  beginning  of  an  interview  has 
a  far  more  dampening  effect  on  V  buyer  than  the  same  price 
casually  mentionfed  after  the  ^lesman  has  worked  the 
purchaser  up  into  a  buying  mooef.  The  tactful  salesman 
knows  when. 

4.  Knowledge'' 

Finally,  I  like  a  salesman  who  knows  his  stuff.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  knowledge  in  selling,  and  the  average 
- [Please  turn  to  Page  57) 


The  concluding  article  of  the 
series  in  which  W.  A.  Metzger, 
Advertising  Manager  of  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Company, 
has  discuss^fd  the  ingredients  of 
ideal  salesmanship. 


Frankly,  at  is  as  difficult  to 
give  the  qualifications  of  the 
ideal  salesman  ^s  it  would  be  to 
give  those  of  the  ideal  woman. 

Opinions  (and  fprtunately)  dif¬ 
fer.  Perhaps,  thoiugh,  we  can  in 
both  cases  lay  doWn  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  of  excellency.  In  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  distinguishing  ,  qualities  of 
the  man  who  appear^  to  the  aver¬ 
age  buyer  to  be  a  go'^d  salesman. 

1.  Appearanye 

I  speak  of  this,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  hackneyed,  but 
I  think  every  reader  0^  this  book  realizes  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  stress  ueatpess,  cleanliness  and  such  obvious 
points  of  appearance.  My  thought  is  this;  I  like  a  sales¬ 
man  who  approaches  me  cyith  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  frank¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm.  I  should  caution  all  selling  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  strive  earnestly  against  discouragement  and 
monotony.  i 

As  a  former  (and  indif^rent)  salesman,  I  realize  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ttoproach  a  prospect  with  entire 
confidence  and  forcefulnessl  just  after  having  lost  a  sale 
or  undergone  an  unsatisfaqory  interview.  But  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  good  salesirian  never  varies  toward  the 
morose. 

A  display  of  frankness  on  the  part  of  a  salesman  is  in¬ 
valuable.  Even  if  the  salesman  has  up  his  sleeve  an  ace- 
in-the-hole,  he  should  constancy  give  the  buyer  the  im¬ 
pression  that  every  fact  at  his  disposal  is  on  the  table. 

2.  Versatuity 

You  have  probably  gathered  :^om  past  articles  of  this 
series  that  there  are  certain  types  bf  salesmen  whom  I  just 
don’t  like.  All  buyer^,  and  I  will\  admit  we  are  a  preju¬ 
diced  lot,  are  that  way.  \ 

I  have  seen  salesman  of  the  high-powered  type  come  into 
my  office,  meek  and  unassuming,  j;^t  because  they  felt 
that  that  attitude  wis  right  down  my  ^lley.  This  displays 
resourcefulness  and  versatility,  good  ciualities  of  the  ideal 
salesman.  He  is  bne  who  endeavors  to  be  “all  things  to 
all  men’’ ;  tries  to  appear  to  be  the  kind  of  an  individual 
he  feels  the  buyer  will  respect;  strives  to  use  the  type  of 
bait  the  buyer  prefers.  He  appeals  to  the  purchaser  s  vul¬ 
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lintensely  interesting  they  are,  but  space  here  forbids  my 
Iwriting  more.  Delve  into  them  yourself.  You  will  be 
I  charmed  and  inspired  by  so  doing,  I  am  certain. 

Mr.  Hall’s  remarkable  career  is  responsible,  in  addition 
I  to  the  invention  of  the  Braille  Writer,  for  resultant  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Braille  printing.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  education  of  the  sort  which  teaches  pupils  (who 
can  see)  how  to  do  their  specific  life  work,  being  the  founder 
of  the  Sugar  Grove  Normal  and  Industrial  School  and  of 
the  Illinois  Farmers’  Institute. 

Refuses  Salary  Increase — Unsuccessfully'. 

In  these,  as  in  his  work  in  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  and  in  the  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  of 
Aurora  and  other  cities,  and  in  hospital  responsibilities  dur- 
iiig  the  Civil  War  in  his  early  life,  his  every  effort  was  to 
help  humanity  without  undue  remuneration.  And,  re¬ 
markable  to  state,  in  spite  of  that  characteristic,  he  suffered 
no  loss  on  that  account.  Rather,  increases  in  salary  and 
other  emoluments  invaluable  to  him,  were  literally  forced  on 
him  by  those  who  were  in  position  to  see  that  he  was  properly 
repaid. 

At  one  time  a  school  board  proposed  to  increase  his 
I  salary  as  superintendent  from  $2,000  to  $2,800.  There 
were  other  things  more  essential  Mr.  Hall  thought  than 
salary  increase  for  him  at  that  time,  and  he  declined  to 
accept  it,  under  the  circumstances.  One  of  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  jumped  to  his  feet  and  moved  that  they  comply  with 
Mr.  Hall’s  wishes  by  continuing  him  at  $2,000  as  high 
school  superintendent  and  $800.00  as  grade  school  superin- 
I  tendent.  And  the  motion  was  unanimously  passed  over  his 
]  ardent  objections. 

Frank  H.  Hall’s  life  is  an  immortal  demonstration  that 
I  “It  is  more  beneficial  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Fortunate 
I  are  the  blind,  that  he  lived. 

Coxhead  Acquires  Varityper 

An  outstanding  piece  of  news  of  the  month  is  thaFRalph 
C.  Co.vhead  has  entered  the  writing  machine  Msine.ss. 
Va^yper,  the  versatile  machine  famous  for  its  cl^ngeable 

type,  was  l/st  month 
purchased  loy  and  is 
now  a  cljvision  of  the 
Ralph  Q.  Coxhead  Cor¬ 
poration  with  general 
officp^  at  17  Park 
Place,  New  York  City. 
•'Mr.  Co.xhead,  whose 
•major  business  career 
has  been  devoted  to  the 
development  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  calculat¬ 
ing  and  bookkeeping 
machines,  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  his 
..^activity.  The  conten- 
ti()n  that  ordinary  type¬ 
writing,  in  this  modern 


Ralph  C.  Coxhead 


Ige,  constitutes  a  limitation  in  usage  of  w\iting  instruments 
las  his  complete  endorsement.  He  points'out  the  extreme 
Ixtent  to  which  calculating  and  bookkeeping  ipachines  have 
leen  modernized  and.  aware  of  the  ever  growing  demand 


for  other  office  machines  and  equipment  capable  of  filling 
special  requirements,  entertains  the  impression  that  type¬ 
writing,  generically,  has  not  made  corresponding  advance¬ 
ment.  The  Varityper  appealed  strongly  to  his  thoughts  as 
the  writiiW  machine  of  the  future.  Its  possibilities,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  mechanical  limitations  imposed  by  critics  against 
the  ordinaiV  typewriter,  presented  a  stirring  picture  to  Mr, 
Coxhead.  Unappreciated  by  the  rank  and  file,  and  capable 
in  his  mind  M  untold  development  in  typewriter  usage  and 
application.  ii\  was  no  great  surprise  to  many  when  it  was 
last  month  ani\ounced  that  he  had  acquired  the  Varitypei. 

As  a  member  of  the  business  machines  industrv,  /  iVIr. 
Coxhead  is  equally  well  known  in  the  United  State.s  and 
Kurope.  A  pronounced  success  was  made  with  his  ot4ginal 
representation  of  \the  Mercedes  calculating  machine;  Sig¬ 
nificant  has  been  his 
sales  development  \  of 
the  Mathematon  ckl- 
culating  machine.  IJ^e 
brings  to  Varityper  a 
high  degree  of  execu-i, 
tive  talent.  \ 

Walter  J.  Hausraan,  \ 
creator  of  the  ‘‘Vari¬ 
typer  Idea,”  who  has 
piloted  Varityper  for 
the  past  six  years,  will 
continue  as  general 
manager.  His  accom¬ 
plishments  are  .so  many 
that  within  him,  as  an 
individual,  reposes  the 
nvainspring  of  all  V'ari- 
typer  activity.  His  as¬ 
sociation  with  Mr.  Coxhead  is  tl^e'  outcome  of  negotiations 
long  conducted  and  enables  him  tk  put  into  practice  a  num¬ 
ber  of  well  formulated  and  carefuW  designed  plans.  As- 
.sociated  with  Mr.  Hausman  as  ggne^al  manager  of  the  Vari- 
typer  Division  of  the  Ralph  O.  CoVhead  Corporation  are 
Miss  Mae  Lennon,  assistant;  HenrA  Resch,  factory  man- 
ager,  and  John  Ritz,  service  suj)ervisori  In  similar  manner, 
other  experienced  key  employees  have  bVen  retained  and  still 
others  will  be  added  as  rapidly  as  possiHe.  Mr.  Hausman’s 
offices  are  now  located  with  fhose  of  the^Ralph  C.  Coxhead 
Corporation  at  17  Park  Plaqfe,  New  York  ^’ity.  The  factory 
has  been  moved  to  a  new  daylight  location  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  where  better  serviife  can  be  rendeVed  to  both  local 
and  distant  customers.  /  \ 

Manufacture  of  the  ne^  metal  faced  type\plates,  as  well 
as  the  fabrication  and  a.s^embly  of  machine.s)  is  well  under 
way.  Orders  for  Iffirityrier  machines,  from  bqth  the  United 
States  and  other  count:^ies,  have  lately  been\  particularly 
encouraging  and  a  busi/er  factory  schedule  is  Weadv  jus¬ 
tified.  There  will  be  radical  change  in  general  policy 
relative  to  sales  or  manufacture.  New  requests  for  Vari- 
typer  lepresentation  from  dealers,  domestic  an^  foreign, 
are  now  being  considered.  Every  indication  pojnts  to  a 
wider  distribution  for  Varityper  than  ever  beforV  This 
jtublication  joins  their  many  other  friends  in  expending 
felicitations  especially  to  Messrs.  Coxhead  and  Hatffiman. 


after  /.  Hausman 


This  trade  journal  stands  out  as  the  onl\-  organ  of  the 
industry  gi\ing  all  of  the  news  FIRST. 
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Bergman  Visits  Home  Office 

BOUT  a  year  ago  it  was  reported  in  these  columns 
tnat  Alfred  N.  Bergman  had  joined  the  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  being 
appointed  company  rep¬ 
resentative*  in  G  e  r  - 
many.  ^His  zealous  up¬ 
build!^  of  Royal  in¬ 
terests  in  Germany, 
wording  out  of  Berlin 
headquarters,  has  been 
[  a  r  k  e  d  by  decided 
progress.  Mr.  Bergman 
^  spent  most  of  last  month 
on  a  visit  in  New  York 
with  home  office  officials, 
returning  to  Germany 
with  plans  for  continued 
pursuit  toward  a  full 
share  of  Royal  business 

Alfred  N.  Berg^^n  Germany. 

A., 

New  Clog^wski  Organization 

UNDER  the  titl(4  of  “'t.pxtothek,”  Glogowski  &  Co., 
G.m.b.H.,  th/  old  Glogowski  name  has  been  re¬ 
established.  Undef  the  mana^ment  of  Kurt  Glogowski 
and  for  the  purj/ose  of  taking  V'er  the  sale  of  the  dic¬ 
tating  machine/  formerly  manuXactured  by  Echophon 
Aktiengesellscl^ft  as  the  “Dailygr^h,”  the  new  firm  has 
been  formed  V^ith  offices  at  6Sa  Eri^rich  Strasse,  Berlin, 
Germany,  as/m  earlier  days.  Heino  -C.  Macke,  who  was 
formerly  wijffi  Echophon  A/G.  has  joined  the  company  as 
sales  direct/r.  Mr.  Glogowski  has  changed  the  name  of  the 
dictating  Machine  from  Echophon  to  Texfophon,  the  com¬ 
plete  system  and  equipment  being  christened  Textothek.  A 
new  Geuffian  sales  organization  is  being  built,  up ;  a  branch 
office  fqf  Westphalia  and  the  Rhineland  has  been  opened  at 
Duessjdorf.  A  start  has  also  been  made  to  Establish  the 
“Textbphon”  in  Budapest,  Hungary.  Several  improvements 
have/been  embodied  in  the  machine  itself,  and,i^  owing  to 
incr/ased  production,  a  considerable  reduction  in  price  has 
beqome  possible. 

Egli’s  40th  Anniversary 

THS  summer  the  firm  of  H.  W.  Egli  S.A.,  v^ose  fac- 
I  tory  is  at  Wollishofen,  Zurich,  Switzerlami;  is  able  to 
look  back  -on  40  years’  experience  and  acdyity. 

During  th^tl  four  decades  they  have  ^oted  themselves 
exclusively  to  the'-imnstruction  and  det^pment  of  calculat¬ 
ing  machines.  For  fHe  first  20  yearsy(5roduction  was  limited 
to  the  “Millionaire.”  Ttiis  machin/has  often  been  referred 
to  as  the  “Rolls  Royce”  c/fculating  machines.  Some 
of  these  machines,  which  w^  sold  before  the  beginning 

stilR  in  daily  use  and  giving 


of  the  present  century,  ai 
good  service. 

In  the  years  1913pl4  a  new  machihe  was  produced,  i.e., 
the  “Madas.”  Tl^  machine  was  the  Rrst  and  for  .some 
years  the  only,  ^chine  constructed  on  thisU'Thomas”  sys¬ 
tem  which  peirormed  division  calculations\ntirely  auto¬ 
matically.  Jt  also  introduced  for  the  first  time,  in  this  type 


of  machine,  a  sliding  carriage  in  place  of  the  previoud 
lift-up  pattern.  ^ 

In  the  following  years  further  improvements  were  iir^l 
troduced,  inclining  electric  drive,  keyboard-setting  (ini 
place  of  sliding 'pointers)  and  a  device  for  interrupting! 
the  automatic  di^ion  at  any  stage  in  the  calculation. I 
Then  came  the  mo^l  embodying  all  these  features,  plus! 
semi-automatic  multi^ication,  and  finally  a  model  with! 
fully-automatic  multi^cation.  Cbncurrently  the  “Mil- 1 
lionaire”  machine  also  ^derwent  further  improvements. 

By  this  time  there  was\n  ur>mistakable  and  general  de¬ 
mand  for  a  smaller  and  nlore  compact  machine  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  So  H.  NY.  Egli  S.A.  undertook  the  | 
construction  of  what  they  calXthe  “Madas  Portable”  cal¬ 
culating  machine.  Successful  production  of  this  compara¬ 
tively  small  machine  presented  ^nsiderable  difficulties  at  I 
the  outset,  because  the  manufactuVrs  had.^o  find  a  way 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  mechanism  without  sacrifice  of 
solidity  or  mechanical  reliability.  ItX^as  1931  before  thel 
“Madas  Portable”  was  put  on  the  market;  it  was  made 
in  three  models  for  both  manual  and  electrical  operation.! 
These  machines  were  first  made  for  .senVi-automatic  divi¬ 
sion,  together  with  electric  carriage  movement  and  otherl 
advantageous  features. 

Ernest  Green  Visits  Amds 

Ernest  green,  managing  director  of  Lo/gs  Ltd., 
London,  European  distributors  for  Ames  products,  ar-l 
rived  in  New  York  on  the  S.S.  “Scythia”  foV  one  of  his 

periodic  /dsits  to  th(| 
Ames  Supply  Companyl 
Our  oljU  friend  is  thi.l 
time  ^companied  by  hiJ 
your^est  son,  E.  Ml 
Green,  to  whom  it  musl 
be/a  great  adventure  tJ 
visit  the  United  State! 
tor  the  first  time  witll 
4lad.  Especially  as  theil 
arrival  coincides  witll 
opening  of  the  ChicagI 
World’s  Fair,  where  faT 
ther  and  son  will  spenl 
many  an  interestinl 
day,  will  they  enjol 
their  stay.  Ernes! 
/  Green  is  spending  coJ 
Ernest  Green  j  ^  \^iderable  time  at  Chi 
^  dtigo  headquarters  tl 
make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  different  ne 
lines  that  the  Ames  Supply  Complyny  recently  place 
on  the  market,  and  with  the  new  platen  manufacturin 
process  that  has  been/installed  for  a  tfigger  and  beth 
platen  service.  He  /will  also  discuss  \the  question 
strengthening  the  Ejiropean  distribution  Organization 
various  changes  in  tlje  economic  situation  in''^ifferent  cou 
tries  necessitate  adjustments  in  sales  policies.  Em- 
Green  is  well  know’ll  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  well-reputed  typewriter  a: 
parts  distributors  in  Great  Britain  who  has  also  develop 
an  important  business  throughout  Europe.  This  trade  jo 
nal  is  happy  to  join  in  cordial  welcome  to  Ernest  Gri 
and  son  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  America. 


